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AN OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM 
OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT VINELAND 





ALICE MORRISON NASH The Trainng School 
Vineland, New Jersey 

The education of mentally deficient children requires the efforts 
of highly trained and specialized teachers. Unlike normal children, 
who learn in spite of a teacher, mentally handicapped children learn 
only when they are taught by those who understand both the meaning 
of mental deficiency and how to capitalize upon the best which children 
have to offer. 

Many educational authorities believe that a carefully planned 
curriculum in the hands of the average teacher would solve many of 
the problems which arise in the classroom. While we agree that 
such a curriculum would be a valuable asset to the teacher, we be- 
lieve that unless she understands the all-around condition of her 
pupils, and is working toward a definite goal, a curriculum would 
not be the answer to her major problem. 

Education is not what one learns but is the use which one makes 
of what he learns. For years a knowledge of the three R’s was 
considered essential for every child and it was what we aimed at 
in The Training School. When a seriously retarded pupil was able 
to recognize by name the letters of the alphabet, a few three letter 
words, could copy a, b, c and’ count ‘to ten, everyone was delighted 
with the result. But the sad part of this story can be illustrated in 
the case of John who failed to climb the ladder of academic learn- 
ing beyond a pre-primer level. Consequently the education which 
we worked so hard to give him was of no use to him whatsoever. 

Fortunately, in his case, there was also a glad side. He was 
always interested in animals. From the time he was promoted from 
the Kindergarten he wanted to be a farmer, and when it was definitely 
an accepted fact that he had reached his maximum level in his school 
studies, he was assigned to an industrial schedule on the farm. Today 
John is following a farm schedule and is finding his greatest enjoy- 
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ment in his ability to drive horses and to assist with various farm 
activities. In his recreational time John enjoys the radio and tele- 
vision and so does not miss his lack of ability to read, as was feared 
would be the case when he was permitted to leave school and learn 
to be a farmer. | 
Thus we now know that his education should have stressed the 
use of his hands, his head and his heart following his vocation rather 
than the three R’s, as he has found need for the one but not for the 


other. 

During the past school year many requests have been received 
asking for copies of the course of study used in our Educational 
Department. Before attempting to present an outline, I wish to state 
that, in order to keep abreast of the times, it has been necessary to 
review and to revise a few sections of our course of study frequently, 
with the result that some of the studies emphasized a few months 
ago may now be replaced by more seasonable ones. This would be 
true, naturally, of all gardening projects. Thus, in our curriculum, 
when we state gardening as the subject taught, it can apply to either 
the autumn or to the spring type of activities. 

As our course of study is set up to cover the educational needs 
of so many children, children differing in ages, abilities, interests, 
aptitudes and grades, it has seemed wise to present it not as one, but 
as twelve brief studies, each one covering the phase of education 
featured in that particular study. The first study considers a pre- 
school group of little boys. 


TRAINING PROCEDURES USED WITH PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The youngest children enrolled in The Training School classify 
in this pre-school group with chronological ages ranging from six 
to ten years. These children are not ready to respond to a formal 
school program. They are assigned to the cottage where they are 
to live, which is in reality their new home. In this cottage they re- 
ceive their basic training of how to live happily in a large family 
and how to conform to the simple rules and routines of their new 
home. Teaching children to undress and dress themselves are among 
the first lessons, and their program is increased in difficulty as they 
master their initial lessons. 
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The next step is to have them report to the classroom for their 
initial training in how children conduct themselves in school. At 
first because these little ones have never attended school, it means 
a short school period with the individual attention of a wise teacher 
guiding them constantly in very simplified activities. 


It takes weeks of careful training before such little children are 
able to follow even a very simple program, but as they love to be 
active, to play simple games and to be rewarded, a resourceful teacher 
provides herself with the necessary materials and by the time the 
school year ends, a certain number of these pre-school children are 
ready for promotion. 


Progress is usually very slow at this stage. However, out of a 
class of twelve little boys of this age and grade who have been re- 
porting during the present school year for one and one-half hours 
daily to an attractive classroom supervised by an understanding teach- 
er, four are in line for promotion in September to the regular Kinder- 
garten. 


TRAINING PROCEDURES IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


The children enrolled in the pre-kindergarten class are active, 
imitative, and original, and they love all of the activities where play 
therapy is basic in the development’ of their lessons. This applies 
to both the lessons taught in the classroom and those taught in the 
playroom where marching, rhythms and games predominate. 

For their socialization and Froebelian gift lessons, the beginners 
and the more advanced pupils report to different classrooms where 
lessons are developed at the level of the pupils enrolled in each 
class. During one period, however, the two classes are combined, 
making it possible for games and activities, where numbers are a real 
requirement, to be enjoyed. 

This plan has worked out very successfully for both groups. 
The children in the beginners’ class improve steadily, almost beyond 
belief, while the advanced children are inspired to be examples for 
the younger children to follow. As the kindergarten children often 
take part in rather important programs, it is very gratifying to their 
teacher when the advanced children show this spirit of helpfulness 
toward their less able classmates. 
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Another interesting observation has been made: as the educa- 
tion and training of the children reporting to the Kindergarten 
progress, it has been noted that they respond very normally to make- 
believe games and play. In the development of their imaginations 
and imitations, little children learn more rapidly and understandingly 
in the Kindergarten classes, than they do later on when they are 
promoted to more formal classes. 


PLANS AND PROCEDURES IN THE ACADEMIC CLASSES 


Reading is universally recognized as one of the most important 
achievements attained by man — We learn to read that we may read 
to learn. At first the American army found that it could not use 
illiterates and then, because it needed the rejected soldiers, it set up 
classes and taught the illiterate men to read. “As a man readeth, 
so is he rated.” 

Thus, thinking in terms of mentally deficient children, we believe 
that every child whose mental level will be seven or better years at 
maturity should be taught to read if only a few words; his own name 
and, if possible, the names of his classmates and, perhaps, signs and 
directions. . ‘ 

Keeping this idea well in mind our course of study has made 
generous provision for every school child, within the specified mental 
range, to learn to read. This does not mean that every child exposed 
to reading fundamentals and procedures learns to read, as there are 
many serious conditions such as poor eyesight, a hearing loss or a 
definite speech defect, or an aphasic condition which may interfere 
with learning. In these cases a specialist and not a teacher is 
needed. 

During the past three years we have stressed remedial reading 
in four of our regular academic classes with the result that many 
of the children reporting to these classes are showing marked im- 
provement in their ability to use the phonetic method which has been 
used in their reading lessons. 

In teaching children by this method the classes must be small 
and well classified as concentration upon the lesson is a positive 
requirement. One disturbing element in the classroom can mean the 
sacrifice of a well-prepared lesson. Thus, due attention must be 
given to classification and to size of classes. 
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In the regular academic classes of the more advanced pupils, 
social studies, which both require and inspire the use of the dictionary 
have been popular and very helpful. 

Spelling and penmanship always need attention, as our pupils 
come to us from many different school systems. In some of these 
systems much attention is given to these subjects, but in others, only 
a limited amount is given. In teaching these subjects the preserva- 
tion of work and many review lessons are helpful to careless children, 
as they are not aware of their failings. By later comparison, or by 
contest, they are able to appreciate their own improvement. 

Number-work receives its share of attention, as it is one of the 
basic subjects included in our course of study. However, we do not 
rate it to be as valuable or as necessary in the education of mentally 
retarded children as are the more practical subjects. I might add 
that very few children enrolled in our school have occasion to make 
a practical use of their number appreciation beyond the very simple 


arithmetic. 


SPEECH THERAPY OccuPiEs A VERY IMPORTANT PLACE 
IN THE CURRICULUM 


As speech is a child’s best means of making his wants known, 
mentally retarded children without or with very poor speech are at 
a pitiful disadvantage. The percentage of children in schools and 
institutions, including The Training School, who need speech therapy 
is almost unbelievable. 

Three years ago our Speech Pathologist began to examine and 
study the school children in order to screen out a group of some fifty 
children with remedial potentialities with whom he worked for the 
remainder of the school year. 

During the following year he not only continued his work with 
these children, but he examined every new child upon enrollment, 
thus adding more children to his therapy list. 

When school opened in September, 1950, because of the growth 
and importance of the department, a speech correctionist was em- 
ployed to assist the pathologist. Today Speech Therapy occupies 
an enviable place in our curriculum. (Several articles describing 
our Speech Program have been published in the Training School 
Bulletin) . 
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ManuaL ARTS AND CRAFTS ARE ESSENTIAL IN THE TRAINING 
oF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


The following crafts are included in our curriculum: 


NEEDLEWORK : 

Needlework, as it is developed in our program, makes a strong 
appeal to girls, as it is one of the most practical and understandable 
of lessons. The program is arranged to meet the requirements of 
the different grades, primary, elementary and advanced pupils. 

The primary classes are taught the fundamentals of plain sewing 
and when they are able to join two pieces of material together and 
make a “holder” for mother, they are promoted to the making of 
doll clothing, which is the ambition of every little girl. . 

The elementary classes have slightly more advanced pupils, and 
the making of a plain apron is the first project. From this point 
on, they are encouraged to choose their own special projects. 

The ambition of the girls in the advanced classes is to make 
their own clothes, and this is set as a goal for the capable and well- 
trained girls to achieve. 

Fancy needlework, embroidery, crocheting, etc., is included in 
the program, and pupils who function at a practical sewing level are 
encouraged to add these skills to their all-around education. 


WEAVING: 

The ability to operate a two harness loom and then to weave 
an intricate design on a four harness loom are ambitions and achieve- 
ments of our highly trainable girls. As we have many senior girls 
in our enrollment who need this type of training, weaving is con- 
sidered to be one of the valuable crafts included in our curriculum. 


BASKETRY : 

Basketry has been retained in our program- regardless of the 
opinion of some educators that it does not meet the requirements 
of a valuable craft. Our experience over a period of years leads 
us to favor basketry, as we have tound that it meets the needs of 
young pupils who are just beginning to learn skills in which mus- 
cular co-ordination is basic. Our Junior girls respond to this train- 
ing in a most satisfactory manner and are delighted with their finished 
work. This is convincing evidence that basketry, until a better craft 
is found, is entitled to a place in our curriculum. 
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LEATHER: CRAFT: 

Leather lends itself to the making of. very attractive projects 
such as book covers, table mats, and cushions. Only artistic, well- 
trained pupils are capable of working with leather, as tooling is a 
skill which requires careful manipulation. 

The making of belts, fobs, leashes, etc., are also attractive lessons 
and, as they require less skill in the making, they are well suited 
to the ability of elementary grade pupils. Art leather work is in- 
cluded, but is not stressed in our manual program. 


FELT CraFT: 

The children reporting to our manual classes are well classified, 
but it often happens that the primary grade children become dis- 
couraged with their efforts when they see the finished work of the 
advanced classes. To correct this feeling of inferiority, different 
materials are used with the beginners. Felt is one of the most satis- 
factory of the substituted materials. 

When we first introduced this lesson into our program, we ex- 
perimented with old felt hats, which were of good quality and in 


pastel shades. The children had a wonderful time developing both 
good and poor projects, with the result that the interest and efforts 
expressed by the children in the lesson were excellent. Now we 
purchase felt ready for school use. The making of coat decorations 
is one of the attractive lessons included in our manual program. 


Woopwork : 

“Building to learn, learning to build” is the motto in our manual 
training room and if the stranger looking through the glass doors 
leading to this room were to tell you his impressions while watching 
the boys at work, I am sure he would say, “What a fine class of boys 
and how interestedly and busily they are working.” And I doubt if — 
he would ever guess that they were mentally handicapped pupils. 

In this particular classroom two subjects are accommodated, wood- 
work‘ and metalry. The c!:'!2zen reporting to the woodworking 
division are graded as follows: one class is enrolled with very 
special boys, mostly exogenous; one with junior pupils of elementary 
grade; and four classes of senior pupils of advanced grade. 

The advanced classes have two important goals. One is to use 
the electrically driven machines in the production of rather elaborate 
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articles. The other is to build or repair our-school buildings, poultry 
and pet houses. Right now, in their extra time, three boys are paint- 
ing the pony barn. Later, they will help with the re-opening of Camp 
Mento, which usually means both carpentry work and painting. 

The boys in the Elementary class enjoy making toys and other 
small projects which can be finished, painted, and exhibited in a 
short time. These boys are eager to learn to use the electric jig 
saw and when their turn comes for a lesson, they are model boys and 
“right on the job.” 

The boys in the special class require the individual attention of 
the teacher with their work, and it takes both planning and persever- 
ance to keep the boys occupied and happy while waiting their turns 
for assistance. It is also true that the chief benefit for these boys 
is the occupation and happiness which they receive while in the 


environment of this room. 


METALRY: 
Metal work has shared with woodwork a large manual training 
room and has been an outstanding attraction of the Department. 


The boys thoroughly enjoyed the challenge which metalry brought 
them, as the technique and skill which it required made the boys 
feel that they were equal to high school students in their mastery 
of this subject. It presents valuable training potentialities for men- 
tally retarded children. 


BRUSHMAKING: 

Brushmaking is the first challenge which the Junior boys meet 
after leaving the Kindergarten. It is very gratifying to the teacher, 
as well as to the child, when a first brush is completed. 

Children without previous training in the use of their smaller 
muscles do not master this lesson until they have made several brushes 
and these under close supervision. Occasionally, a boy challenges 
his neighbor to competition and their brushes are completed in three 
days or less. As these brushes are used in the Training School, the 
boys understand the necessity of turning out good products. 

Brushmaking, for many reasons, is a splendid lesson for Junior 
boys to master. It is a short lesson requiring careful workmanship 
and boys certainly enjoy it. 
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Domestic ARTS PROMOTE THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF TRAINING: 


This department could appropriately be called a home making 
department, as in this classroom practically all the lessons involve 
aspects of home-making. All girls and a limited number of boys 
receive this training. 

Cooking, as might be expected, is one of the most popular of 
the lessons taught and includes not only the cooking of pastry, meats 
and vegetables, but of preserving, canning, jelly making, pickling, 
etc. 


Next to cooking, the preparation of simple lunch which is served 
to the Kindergarten children every morning at 10:30 is a much 
enjoyed lesson and is shared by six elementary grade girls who 
follow this schedule on daily alternating assignments. 


In December, 1950, one advanced class specialized in cookie 
making. During the last two weeks of the month they made ap- 
proximately 500 sugar cookies, which were served as a treat to the 
children, after their evening rehearsals of the Christmas Play. 


The serving of special dinners to selected groups of children is 
both a popular and a practical lesson and is perhaps the most 
successful one taught to our Senior girls. For example, the girls 
assigned to certain dinner duties know that in due time their turns 
will come when they will be the guests of honor seated around the 
table. They also know that as they serve when they are servants, 
so they will be served when they are guests. Self-teaching is an 
excellent means of gaining the co-operation of children. 


Ironing, bed making, care of such equipment as the electric 
stove and refrigerator and other typical furnishings of the home, 
are also lessons included in the program. 


The Junior girls enrolled for this type of training love to copy 
the style of the Senior girls. It is most encouraging to watch the 
progress of the little girls who are willing to iron even with cold 
irons, to polish the table and the silver and to do menial tasks 
around the room knowing that they are working toward a real goal 
and that some day they will be able to take over the kitchen and 
learn to cook. This is the hope of every ambitious girl assigned 
to this training. 
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Printinc Apps PRESTIGE TO OUR PROGRAM 


Printing is included in our curriculum and, needless to say, 
only our highest grade boys are able to meet the requirements of 
this advanced lesson. 

Setting type, taking proof and making the necessary correc- 
tions in the proof are lessons which can only be mastered by boys 
of borderline intelligence and only then after they have received 
months of individual instruction and have had some supervised ex- 
perience. 

The operation of the press, the sorting of type and the care of 
the equipment are lessons which can be mastered by less capable 
boys and, at the same time, it requires mentally alert boys who are 
dependable and willing to follow instructions to the letter. 

The printing of report and record forms used at the Training 
School is one of the special and valuable services rendered by the 
Department. Also the printing of invitations, the lettering of station- 
ery, the making of Christmas cards and programs for special occasions 
have been attractive contributions made by the Department. 

Linoleum block carving and printing used in the decorating of 
cards and programs are also activities carried on in the Print Shop, 
but as this requires artistic as well as intelligent workmanship, only 
a very few pupils have been able to master this advanced subject. 


INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS OFTEN LEAD TO A VOCATION 


When boys reach the ages of 13 or 14 years, they begin to 
dislike school, saying that it is all right for children, but they want 
to work. 

A few years ago, we discovered a remedy for boys with this ado- 
lescent attitude of mind. We assigned them to a part-time school 
and part-time industrial occupation. For a limited length of time 
they enjoyed the change and all went well, but soon they grew weary 
of trying to live up to the ability of men and they humbly asked 
to return to school. They were delighted when the privilege was 
granted. 

As with all experiments of this kind, a few boys preferred to 
continue on the part-time plan and for these boys it was a successful 
arrangement. When the time came for them to leave school and 
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to follow a full-time industrial schedule, they were past 18 years 
of age and were ready for the challenge of being physically occupied 
throughout a day. . 

Many of our school boys who are over 14 years of age are 
following. part-time school and part-time occupational schedules and 
are receiving valuable all-around training in occupations which, in 
some cases, will be their life work when they have completed their 
education at the Training School. 

Farming is usually their choice of occupation and every boy 
hopes that someday he will be allowed to drive the horses and will 
be able to drive around the school buildings where his classmates 
will see and envy him. 


PuysicaL EpucaTion Promotes HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


Physical Education is “ne of the very important phases of edu- 
cation included in our curriculum, as it not only improves the 
physical condition of children, but it stimulates their mental growth; 


making them more alert and able to give a better grade of attention 
to their studies. As mentally retarded children are usually slow 
in their response to instruction, the exercises and drill which they 
receive in the gymnasium help them to be more receptive and able 
to respond to the educational procedures carried on in other depart- 
ments. 

The classification of the children reporting to the Physical Edu- 
cation classes is carefully studied. It is an important consideration 
as only when the children are well classified are they able to do 
their best work, thereby deriving benefits from their program com- 
mensurate with their efforts. 

Physical programs should be suited to the needs of the different 
classifications and, in our plan of procedure, we effect one type of 
training for the girls and another for the boys. 

The program arranged for the girls stresses exercises for their 
health, for their improved posture and for their more graceful per- 
formance in such activities in which they are required to participate. 
These include both their occupational and their social activities. 

The primary classes are taught by means of play therapy, in- 
cluding singing games and simple exercises. 
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The Elementary’ classes are taught marching tactics and such 
calisthenic exercises as will improve their posture and make them 
more able to participate in folk dancing, which is the ambition of 


the Junior girls. 
The advanced classes are taught at a higher level of instruction 


and the success of many entertainment programs is dependent upon 
the splendid performance of these classes. 


The program arranged for the boys stresses the idea that boys 
need plenty of strenuous exercise, competition and games. 


The primary classes are taught marching tactics, simple calis- 
thenics and the basic steps in folk dancing. 


The Elementary classes follow this same pattern, but with in- 
creasingly difficult lessons which include the use of dumb-bells 
and wands. These boys are keen about competitive games and play 
them with vigor. 

The advanced classes continue this good work with Indian clubs 
added to the list. These boys also, the same as with the girls, are 
featured in many entertainment programs, and their lively contri- 
butions are always received with enthusiasm by both classmates and 
strangers. 

Two classes have been arranged for elementary grade boys, with 
life ages ranging from 14 to 16 years and with mental ages and 
physical size very much alike because of the difference in the level 
of their performance due to the nature of their defectiveness. This 
experiment worked out satisfactorily for the endogenous, but not 
so for the exogenous class which had marked physical disabilities. 
A second experiment was then made. Three exogenous boys were 
exchanged for three endogenous boys. The exogenous class was 
pleased, as the exchange of boys stepped up the speed of their group, 
but the endogenous class was not satisfied as the exchange pulled 
down both the speed and style of their performance. However, when 
it was explained to the boys that it was an experiment, they were 
quite happy to be co-operative and the experiment will be continued 
until the school year closes. 

It is certainly true that the endogenous boys excell in their 
performance in physical education. For best results, the exogenous 
and the endogenous children should be enrolled in separate classes. 
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Music PLays AN ImporTANT ROLE IN THE TRAINING. SCHOOL 


VocaL: Not withstanding the fact that only a small percentage 
of mentally deficient children are musically talented, music is one of 
the most inspiring and popular subjects included in our curriculum: 
The explanation is that children love the sociability of group gather- 
ings and to sing together even though their singing may not mect 
the approval of critical musicians. They love it, and are happy, and 
do not worry about a few out-of-tune notes. 

Our school children assemble in the auditorium twice weekly for 
one-half hour just before the school day begins and are taught to sing 
the songs used in our various entertainment programs and our Sunday 
service. 

At the close of this singing period and at 9:15 on other days, 
the children are assigned to their various classes. Later, as a special 
assignment, the children with pleasing voices report to small singing 
groups where they are taught the basic fundamentals of singing. 
Many of these children, after a reasonable length of training, while 
they do not have solo voices, are able to sing in duets, trios and 
quartets very entertainingly. 

One group of fifteen Junior boys of the same age, size and talent 
is looked upon as a prize group, as they represent the cream of the 
School in their vocal and instrumental musical ability. 

Bano: If every boy admitted to The Training School could 
be interviewed after attending his first entertainment in Garrison Hall 
and were asked, “What would you like best to do in the Training 
School?”, his answer would be, I am sure, “Play in the band”. To 
meet this desire on the part of alert, wide-awake boys, each above 
a kindergarten level of musical appreciation is tried out on an instru- 
ment, well suited to his age and grade. Whenever possible, he is 
immediately enrolled for band instruction. After a three month trial 
period, the promising pupils are continued on this assignment; other- 
wise, at the end of the three months, their places are given over to more 
promising candidates. 

The enrollment of our band is twenty-five members. Four are 
recently promoted Junior boys. The band makes a generous contri- 
bution to practically every formal entertainment given in our 
auditorium and, as previously stated, it is one of the most popular 


means of entertainment on our list. 
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The repertoire of the band is approximately twenty full selections, 
including such selections as The Waltz King, Priests March, Scenes 


from Operaland, and Sousa Marches. 


DRAMATICS INSPIRE THE CO-OPERATION OF OUR CHILDREN 


As the Kindergarten children love make-believe games and play, 
so the more advanced children love to take part in plays and be in the 
lime-light. As this applies particularly to children who are difficult 
to interest in the usual school work it was decided to capitalize upon 
the idea that play therapy is good for all grades of children. Thus 
the dramatization of children’s stories, story telling, choral reading 
and choral speaking are given a special place in our curriculum. 
It is rather marvelous the way mentally retarded children respond 
to this type of training. 


The entertainment given by the children during the Christmas 
season, which is a cantata, an operetta or a play, is the outstanding 
performance given during the school year. 


The usual number participating is about 80 children in costume, 
but if every child who asks to be in the entertainment could be accomo- 
dated, almost the entire school would appear on the stage. 

A well-prepared production has six justifications for its place 
in our curriculum. 

a. It provides excellent training for Senior advanced 
children. 

b. It allows the untrained Junior pupils to make their 
first appearance on the stage. 
It encourages perfect speech enunciation and pronounci- 
ation which are requirements before children are allowed 
to carry a leading part. 
It inspires all of the pupils to work a little more 
earnestly with the hope of being chosen as substitutes. 
The entertainment, when finally given for the Training 
School family, thrills children in the audience beyond 
belief. In fact they would rather see an entertainment 
given by their classmates and friends than to see one 
given by professionals. 
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f. It ‘is beneficial for the Training School -when..the~ good 
friends of the School, busy as they are, take the time 
to come and encourage the children with their. presence 
and applause. 


EDUCATIONAL AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES ARE CLOSELY CORRELATED 


Our recreational plans correlate very closely with our educational 
procedures, as the content of many of our entertainment programs 
is the outcome of attractive lessons in the classrooms. This utiliza- 
tion of talent and training makes it possible for three large group 
entertainments to be given weekly in our Assembly Hall. Two of 
these are program entertainments with programs made up of vocal and 
instrumental selections, recitations, readings, drills, dances, etc., 
taught as regular lessons. It hardly needs to be stated that mentally 
retarded children respond more readily to such assignments since they 
know that their reward will be to participate in an entertainment 
as soon as their efforts warrant this privilege. 


Another contribution to our recreational program is a morning 
assembly, conducted by the Director or the Superintendent, held in 
our auditorium twice weekly for one-half hour. Every child in The 
Training School is privileged to attend this informal gathering and 
to contribute to it in ways which give them their greatest pleasure. 
It starts the day off right for everyone in The Training School—farm, 
shops, laundry, house and school children alike. Yes, and for the 
staff as well, as they are invited to attend all of the children’s enter- 
tainments. 

Other forms of entertainment are also provided. Of these, 
moving pictures, the programs presented by outside talent and the 
large group parties with refreshments, are the favorite entertainments. 

Our Sunday service also classifies in this category of educational 
and recreational programs taught to respect the Sabbath day and, 
at the same time, to enjoy the spirit of a program prepared for this 
Holy day. The Children are dressed in their best clothes and con- 
duct themselves accordingly. It is very gratifying for all concerned, 
to the house-mothers and fathers and to the officers of the School, 
to invite guests to the service knowing that the conduct and co- 
operation of the children will be nearly perfect. 
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The activities of our Scout Troop, the Children’s Clubs, the 
Children’s Store, the vacation time spent at Camp Mento, (located 
on our Colony grounds), are outstanding recreations provided for 


the children. 


CONCLUSION 

A course of study that would solve the problems which young 
teachers of mentally deficient children are meeting would be a wonder- 
ful help to them, but educators have hesitated to write such a manual, 
as they realize that one must thoroughly understand the problems 
of mental deficiency before attempting to outline educational pro- 
cedures for others to follow. 

Briefly stated, mentally deficient children do not respond to train: 
ing as do normal children. They need individual training which 
can only be given by understanding and able teachers. They also 
require piograms prepared especially to meet their individual needs, 
and before teachers can fulfil these requirements they must have all 
possible knowledge concerning the children they are to teach. 

To gain this knowledge the children should be studied and tested 
by highly competent specialists and, with this helpful information 
in the hands of competent teachers, plus the studies made by the 
teachers themselves, mentally retarded children stand an excellent 
chance of gaining a practical education. 

In view of these facts, it may seem strange that I have outlined 
in such detail our Course of Study and I wish to explain that my 
reasons are twofold— 

First: I wish to help the parents who are so eager for their 
children to be educated, to understand how conscientiously and 
thoroughly educational procedures for their children are being studied 
and 


Second: I wish to help the teachers who have problems and 
have asked for our advice. In our course of study I have incorporated 
such information and advice as I hope will help them in the solution 
of their problems. 
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EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
RETARDED CHILD * 





ee Professor of Psychology 
PARKER DAVIS, Ph.D. Rutgers University 


The social, emotional and behavior problems of children have 
long been of concern to parents and to educators. With the rise 
of psychology in the 20th Century, parents have turned to professional 
people, whose business it is to understand human behavior, for guid- 
ance. There is substantial agreement on some important questions— 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, that prevention 
is better than treatment, prophylaxis better than therapy. We believe 
that emotional problems do not suddenly drop out of the blue as 
acts of the Devil or supernatural forces, but rather have a history, 
a long developmental period, and are due to natural causes. We 
believe that the child is very largely molded by the forces of his 
environment—his home, his school, his church, his community. We 
believe that healthy emotional development is not a matter of chance. 


For a half century now, professional people have been accepting 
this challenge of parents and teachers to supply a philosophy of 
child guidance, a program of action, a manual for parents of what 
to do and what not to do. 


THEORIES OF CHILD GUIDANCE 


Let us take a look briefly at some child rearing theories as 
studied by Dr. Celia Stender of the University of Illinois. From 
1890 to 1910 the formula read as follows: “Establish a good 
Christian atmosphere in the home—be good, honest, cheerful and 
orderly for the child will imitate your behavior. Allow much freedom 
of choice, reward good behavior. If this fails start praying. Love, 
petting and indulgence will not hurt a child if at the same time 
he is taught to be unselfish and obedient. Love is the mighty solvent.” 

In 1910 fashions in child rearing changed—love, indulgence, 
and divine guidance went out. Austerity, strictness and science came 


*Given before the Mercer Unit, Trenton, New Jersey, Parents Group for Retarded 
Children, Ine. 
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in. The chief exponent of this new movement was John B. Watson, 
the founder of Behaviorism in American psychology. He prescribed 
as follows: “There is a sensible way of treating children. Treat 
them as though they were young adults. Never hug and kiss them, 
never let them sit on your lap. If you must, kiss them once on the 
forehead when you say goodnight. Shake hands with them in the 
morning. If your heart is too tender, and you must watch the child, 
make yourself a peephole so that you can see it without being seen. 
Keep a strict schedule. Let em cry it out.” 

By 1930 this movement had run its course. Watson was rejected, 
and fashion again changed. Daring psychologists proclaimed that 
“babies need love and affection, mothering and cuddling are good. 
The child is an individual needing freedom from rigid schedules. A 
happy, orderly, morally integrated home life is the best guarantee.” 


We may now be ending a third twenty-year cycle and commencing 
a new one. We have just off the press a new book called Love I/s 
Not Enough, by Dr. Bettelheim of the University of Chicago. 

And so the search for the golden bullet proceeds. How we all 
love magic formulas and magic cure-alls. Even more _ persistent 
has been the quest for golden bullets to deal with specific annoying 
behavior traits such as thumbsucking, fingernail biting, bed wetting, 
food finickiness, fighting, disobedience, stubbornness, selfishness, call- 
ing father bad names, wriggling and falling off the chair at meals, 
wanting your attention when you're busy, getting sick at inconven- 
ient times, needing clothes and straining the budget, and on and on. 

In short, philosophies and psychologies of child rearing as well 
as theories for particular behavior problems have not given us as 
satisfying an answer as we should like. 

Yet each of these theories has a part of the truth. If there be 
falseness, the error lies in the relative emphasis, for example, in the 
sacrificing of discipline for the sake of affection or vice-versa. Notice 
that all theories agree that the parents, for better or for worse, are 
tremendously important in the life and emotional development of 
the child. 

I think that we can state with definite assurance that children 
have certain emotional needs, and if these needs are not met, are 


thwarted or frustrated, emotional problems will develop. What are 
these needs? 
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A SENSE OR FEELING OF SECURITY 


This is deeper than the’ material securities of food, clothing, 
shelter and physical security, important as these are. Dr. Anna 
Freud’s dramatic studies in the last World War showed that young 
children felt more security crouching in the bomb shelters of London 
with their parents, than in the quiet safety of special country home 
without their parents. 


A FEELING OF BELONGING TO THE GROUP 


99 


This deep human need to “belong,” to be an accepted member 
of a group beginning with the family group, is shrewdly capitalized 
by advertisers—“Coca-Cola belongs”—Family life pictures of Amer- 
ica with the caption “Beer Belongs, Enjoy It”. Ask any parent of 
an adolescent about the extremes in dress fads, slang language, etc. 
to which their children will go to maintain belongingness and status 


in the group. 


Love AND AFFECTION 


To survive in the counseling business one must gain early a 
tremendous tolerance and faith in human nature as young people 
pour out daily their bewilderment, or reveal the ache in their hearts, 
or gamely deny the disinterest or thinly veiled rejection of one or 
both parents. 


TRAINING AND DISCIPLINE 


These must be suited to the capacities of the individual. The 
child under constant tension and anxiety driven to achievements be- 
yond his strength, and the over-indulged, “spoilt” child are frequent 
visitors in the consulting room. 


RECREATION AND PLAy 


I know more than a few Phi Beta Kappa boys who would gladly 
trade in their keys to learn how to play. 
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A GoAL IN LIFE AND A SENSE OF SELF-WORTH 


How well I remember the rising self-esteem of children at The 
Training School at Vineland when entrusted with responsibilities 


however small. 


If we as parents, educators and counselors can in one way or 
another do our part in meeting these six emotional needs of children, 
we may anticipate good emotional adjustment regardless of mental 
endowment. 

I would hasten to acknowledge that, if one is to be at all realistic, 
the meeting of these six needs for the mentally retarded child presents 
formidable obstacles—the scarcity and inadequacy of existing educa- 
tional facilities, of clinical and therapeutic facilities, of vocational 
and social opportunities, and of appropriate institutional facilities. 


As stressed in the writings of Ann Heilman, these obstacles are 
particularly severe for the retarded child who has physical handicaps 
such as cerebral palsy or sensory defects. With these important 
problems I am not concerned at this time other than to acknowledge 
them and to pay tribute to the work that has already been done by 
parents’ groups, such as the establishing of clinics and_ special 
schools; and to anticipate a great deal more as the parents’ organiza- 
tions grow in strength, power, and firmness of .purpose. 


I should like to return to the question of the parents’ personali- 
ties, emotional conditioning, and attitudes as they relate to the emo- 
tional problems of their children. Professional people in the field 
of mental deficiency have only begun to awaken to the importance 
of the parents. Marguerite M. Stone commenced an article for the 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency in October, 1948, entitled, 
“Parental Attitudes to Retardation” as follows: 


“When, for the first time, the writer attempted to help parents 
accept mental retardation in their children, a search of published 
literature on the subject proved fruitless. The writer wanted infor- 
mation about what the parent might be feeling, why he might feel 
that way, and possible techniques for helping him to manage these 
feelings about his child more realistically.” 
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Other articles have appeared since, notably by. Dr. Gale Walker 
of the Polk State School, Pennsylvania; Ann Heilman; Marguerite 
Stone; and particularly the splendid talk of Dan Boyd to the Bergen- 
Passaic Unit entitled “The Three Stages in the Growth of a Parent 
of a Mentally Retarded Child.” It is gratifying to see it published 
in the April, 1951, issue of The American Journal of Mental Deficiency. 
Miss Heilman in her study of parental adjustment presents a few 
case studies illustrating the effects of parental adjustment upon the 
emotional development of the child. In one case we see the effects 
upon the child—in infantilism and “spoilt” behavior of an overprotec- 
tive, oversolicitous mother satisfying her own emotional needs at 
the expense of the child’s best development. The unwary could easily 
leap to some very wrong conclusions. First, that after all, the child 
is doubly handicapped—mentally and physically—any mother would 
do the same. But this is not true. It depends on the mother. I 
have counselled with many an emotionally immature, badly spoiled 
college boy, possessed of a brilliant mind and perfect body—spoiled 
by the mother. 


A second pitfall is to get a distorted picture of the mother and 
the child’s situation, to overlook the good—the love, attention, and 
assumption of responsibility by this mother and the fact that the 
child is accepted, has security, is not a rejected child. 


A third pitfall lies in the impulse to get this mother “straightened 
out” by means of straightforward education in child training prin- 
ciples. Many a psychologist, physician, or psychiatrist has fallen 
into this pit with unfortunate results to the counselled parent. To 


quote from Heilman: 


“Those of us who necessarily center most of our attention upon 
the child, his needs and progress, usually find it far easier to diagnose 
his emotional problems as being the result of infantilization, over- 
solicitude, rejection, or other parental sins of omission or commission, 
than we do to realize the catastrophic nature of the problems which 
beset his parents. Often our insights into the origins of the child’s 
behavior merge unobtrusively into open or implied criticism of his 
parents. We fail to allow for the fact that these same parents are 
two individuals no more adequate, mature, or better prepared to 
meet the trauma of having a handicapped child than is the average 
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member of the population. From a psychological standpoint, the 
parent is frequently as much a casualty as is the child. 


“Although we think of the child with whom we work as a con- 
crete reality, we often unfortunately tend to relegate his father and 
mother to the realm of the abstract, where they become lay figure 
parents only, rather than taking shape as individuals. Once cast in 
this role as ‘parents,’ we expect of them a degree of understanding, 
patience, and maturity which they have not yet achieved. When they 
fail adequately to play the roles assigned, our criticism, explicit or 
implied, often aggravates the problems of the bewildered father and 


mother.” 


It is undeniably true that the emotional problems of the retarded 
child or of any child are intimately connected in a close cause and 
effect relationship to the emotional problems of the parents and of 
the family group, but—and the but should be in capital letters—it is 
well for the clinical mariner to know that he sails in deep and treach- 
erous waters when he embarks upon family therapy for the benefit 
of the child. Permit me to illustrate this with an example from Dr. 
Carol Rogers’ writings: 

“One father, whose repression and rejecting attitudes have helped 
to make his fifteen-year old son a serious behavior and delinquency 
problem, brought the boy to the clinic himself. During several years 
of contact with this situation, with the boy both in his own home, 
and, for a period, in a foster home, we have been forced to recognize 
how little it is possible for the father to alter in changing his rigid, 
punishing, dictatorial attitude toward his son. It would necessarily 
have changed his similar attitude toward his wife. It would have 
undermined his position as complete master of his household. And 
this, in turn, would have made his humdrum work intolerable, since 
his only compensation for working in a routine job much below his 
real ability is his mastery at home. In a word, any significant 
change in his own attitude toward the boy would have necessitated a 
readjustment of his whole life balance. And to what end? Merely to 
improve his boy’s behavior, while very possibly lessening his own 
sources of emotional satisfaction. There is, in this situation, no motive 
or drive of sufficient strength to create a desire for such a change.” 
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I would say that this father could not well be treated directly. 
However, he needed some of the things provided through parents 
groups. Without doubt, the parents groups provide for the emotional 
needs of parents through an increased sense of security and belong. 
ingness which is passed on as benefits to the child in subtle ways. 

In conclusion I should like to say that those of us who have 
worked at The Training School feel an everlasting debt to the mentally 
deficient child for what he taught us of life. In times past the 
mentally deficient have been respected and thought of as “les enfants 
du bon Dieu”—Children of a good God—so that after their fashion 
and in the end they may bring a message and a blessing. 








